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The most important bill in our whole code is 
that for the diffusion of knowledge among 
the people. 



— Thomas Jefferson 
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Introduction 



The California Higher Education Policy Center is an independent, nonpartisan, nonprofit 
organization. Its purpose is to systematically examine issues critical to the future of 
California higher education and to stimulate public awareness, discussion and debate around 
those issues. Since its establishment in November 1993, the Center has monitored 
developments in higher education in California, has identified and analyzed trends and 
issues that will influence the future of colleges and universities in California, and has shared 
its observations and interpretations in a number of publications. 

Time for Decision synthesizes much of what we have learned but differs from prior 
Center reports in two ways: (1) This report makes nine recommendations for action — 
recommendations for establishing public priorities, for stemming the damage brought about 
by recent budget cuts and policy decisions, and for beginning to plan for the future. (2) This 
report is issued as a discussion draft with an invitation to Californians within and outside of 
state government and our colleges and universities to discuss, debate, criticize, and offer 
alternatives to the approaches proposed here. Between now and mid-summer, the Center will 
encourage institutions, individuals and organizations throughout the state to review and 
respond to this draft and its recommendations. A final report will then be issued that will 
take into account this broadly participatory review of the draft. 

We most sincerely hope that this report will elicit a spirited, constructive and critical 
response. Has the draft identified the key issues for the future? Does the analysis of these 
issues hold up under careful scrutiny? Do the recommendations — individually and 
collectively — point in the appropriate direction for California? Are there important 
omissions? What ideas would those who disagree with our recommendations propose? 

It is time for Californians to engage in a serious and public conversation about higher 
education and its place in California’s future. Without public policies derived from such 
discussions, the alternative appears to be a future characterized by diminished opportunity 
and eroded quality. Time for Decision represents one effort to stimulate that conversation. It 
intentionally challenges the leaders of state government, those responsible for the 
governance and leadership of colleges and universities, and every Californian concerned 
about the future of higher education. Our challenge is not based on confidence that we know 
the answers to the complex and, indeed, almost overwhelming questions raised by an 
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uncertain future. But answers must be found, and we are confident that Californians and 
their leaders can find them. 

For its part, the Center is prepared to make the conversation as inclusive as possible, to 
enter vigorously into it, and to listen attentively to those who accept our invitation to 
constructive discourse. 



Patrick M. Callan 
Executive Director 
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Executive Summary 



Though America’s colleges face a number of challenges today, it’s my 
feeling they will prevail. What makes this country great is that mobility 
across lines of class and race is still possible — and it’s possible only 
through education. A good college education is the great equalizer. It’s a 
passport to a life denied to some of our ancestors who, for whatever 
reasons, were unable to go to college. 

— Bob Edwards 

National Public Radio 1 



California is in trouble. Beset by recession, disrupted by the decline of a national Cold 
War economy, anxious about the future of high technology industries, and burdened with 
public complaints about the cost and effectiveness of government, state officials struggle to 
balance their books. In the midst of its financial crisis, the state is on the verge of 
squandering the legacy that enriched it because officials and educators have not taken the 
time to think through the consequences of their actions. That legacy, a commitment to 
providing all qualified Californians, whatever their economic status, with the benefits of a 
college education, is already badly battered; the social contract that made it possible has 
eroded. Since 1991, opportunities for higher education in California have been rolled back. 
In the face of population growth, opportunities for college attendance in California have 
been reduced by almost 200,000 places. In the current academic year alone, enrollment in 
California higher education dropped a dramatic eight percent. Community college 
enrollment fell by 137,000 students between fall 1992 and fall 1993. California State 
University enrolled 22,000 fewer students, the equivalent of a medium-sized campus. Only 
the University of California, with 2,317 fewer undergraduates and 586 fewer graduate 
students than a year ago, remained relatively stable. 

Severe cuts in state funding have led to unprecedented price increases that have had 
punitive consequences for some students. A new bureaucratic terminology disguises the 
policy and practice of excluding qualified students with euphemisms such as “down-sizing,” 
“right-sizing” and “enrollment management.” 

Equally disturbing are signs that these barriers to access are beginning to discourage 
potential students. The proportion of high school graduates who have completed the college 

1 Bob Edwards, “Higher education: Passport to the American Dream,” Voices of America for Higher 
Education (Southern Regional Education Board, February 1994). 
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preparatory courses required for the University of California declined in 1992 for the first 
time in almost a decade, with declines among African-American and Latino students being 
the most severe. The proportion of high school students enrolling in public colleges and 
universities in California has gone down throughout the 1990s. In brief, the policies of the 
past three years have dampened aspirations and discouraged enrollment. 

Many enrolled students are paying more and getting less. Fees at community colleges 
increased 30 percent in 1993 alone; for students with bachelor’s degrees, fees went up eight- 
fold. On the 20 campuses of the California State University system, fees have jumped 85 
percent since 1990 and the system is seeking state approval to peg fees to expenditures. The 
nine University of California campuses have raised their fees by as much as 40 percent 
annually, added a variety of special “user” fees, and cut important services such as health. 

Expedient in the short term, these decisions have been made in a policy vacuum. Made 
in haste, they may yet be repented at leisure, for they were made without genuine 
consideration and public debate concerning such important issues as the dynamics of 
campus productivity, the possibility that educational services might be delivered in new 
ways, the nature of California’s economy, and the educational needs and aspirations of 
Californians in the next 10 to 15 years. Unless the citizens of California are willing to see 
the legacy lost entirely, the policy vacuum needs to be filled. 

The time for hand-wringing about California’s crisis in higher education is over. It is 
time to decide. Is the state still committed to open access or is it not? Should higher 
education expand or contract? What does the state propose to do to accommodate the 50 
percent increase in qualified college students expected in the next 15 years? Does the state 
need new campuses? If so, what kind should they be and where should they be located? 
What mix of state revenues, tuition, fees and private giving is required to support higher 
education in California? How can colleges and universities become more productive? 

Academic officials justify recent sharp fee increases on the understandable grounds that 
equally steep decreases in state support forced their hand. The Governor and Legislature 
have acquiesced in, even encouraged, these increases. In fact, fee increases combined with 
stopgap administrative measures (such as deferring maintenance, laying off some 
administrators, cutting back on library spending, reducing health and counseling services for 
students, and encouraging early retirement to reduce current salary costs) have so far 
permitted academic institutions in California to weather the state’s fiscal crisis in relatively 
good shape. Students and their families, on the other hand, have been forced to shoulder 
sharp price increases and have not fared as well. 

Even though educational institutions have emerged relatively intact from the state’s 
economic chaos, the fiscal crisis has had significant educational consequences. Classes are 
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fewer and larger. Student-faculty ratios have increased. In a few cases, entire academic 
programs have been eliminated. But a remarkable contradiction is rarely acknowledged by 
academic leaders in California: although colleges and universities in the state received about 
the same number of dollars in the 1993-94 academic year as they did in 1990-91, they 
enrolled nearly 200,000 fewer students. 

If higher education’s fiscal crisis were one of the natural disasters so familiar to state 
residents, the emergency response would be straightforward: priority attention and relief 
funds would be focused on victims suffering the greatest damage. But in the face of higher 
education’s fiscal disaster, the reaction of state and academic leaders has been to treat 
institutions as the victims, instead of the students who attend them. In fact, far from 
acknowledging that students have suffered the greatest damage, the state has turned to 
students and their families for emergency relief funds to support the academic status quo. 

But the public, increasingly distressed at the prospect of a college degree priced beyond 
its grasp, is unlikely to support business as usual once it understands the full implications of 
what is developing. Indeed, two out of three Californians are convinced it is time to 
overhaul the entire structure. 

Demographics are likely to accelerate this conviction. According to the National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems in Colorado, California’s colleges and 
universities will have to accommodate a 50 percent enrollment increase (at least 450,000 
additional students) through the first decade of the 21 st century simply to maintain current 
levels of access. There is no conceivable scenario under which higher education as currently 
delivered and financed can support that increase. Neither the state’s economy nor higher 
education’s share of state expenditures can grow rapidly enough to finance such an 
expansion. 

Hence the biggest choice of all: it is time to decide whether to reduce access to higher 
education in California or to encourage high quality higher education for all who can 
benefit. Reducing access — at least initially — is easy. As the recent actions of public 
institutions demonstrate, closing the doors to the state’s campuses can be done quietly with 
little public debate. Providing high quality higher education for all is hard. But it is far from 
impossible, as the state has demonstrated in the past. Making good on the legacy in the 
circumstances of today and tomorrow will require doing more with less, i.e., developing 
more cost-effective ways of delivering more educational services to more people. 

The state dare not choose badly. One choice leads to economic growth built on the skills 
of a highly educated citizenry; the other, to a continuing decline in the quality of life in 
California, to ongoing economic difficulties as the state’s private sector struggles to retool 
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its workforce, and to foreclosed career opportunities for California’s citizens. And, as our 
surveys indicate, citizens are now protesting. 

To choose well is to go on the offensive, to create the future instead of responding to it 
as it arrives. This document concludes with an agenda of nine broad recommendations to 
help frame the policy discussion about the shape of California’s future. 

1. Reaffirm the existing Master Plan’s two major principles. 

The Governor and Legislature should reaffirm the two basic principles of California’s 1960 
Master Plan for Higher Education: opportunity for all motivated Californians able to benefit 
from higher education, and division of institutional responsibilities. 

2. Stabilize state support 

The state should stabilize its financial support for public higher education and for student 
financial aid programs, including those programs serving students attending private colleges 
and universities. 

3. Temporarily freeze tuition and fee increases. 

Undergraduate student charges should not be increased during the 1994-95 academic year 
and subsequent growth in these charges should be proportionate to growth in statewide 
personal income. If new permanent fee policies are required, particularly if they would raise 
the base from which increases are computed, they should not be implemented until it is clear 
that California’s economy has recovered from the current recession. 

4. Link state reinvestment to enrollment growth. 

Even under the most stringent fiscal circumstances, the linkage between state funding and 
enrollment should be reestablished and maintained — while at the same time ensuring that 
educational quality is maintained or enhanced. Funding priority should be given to campuses 
that maintain or increase enrollment while at the same time providing quality education; as a 
corollary, new state dollars or increases in student charges should be linked to the 
enrollment of eligible students. 

5. Eliminate barriers on use of student fees. 

Colleges and universities should be able to use their revenues from student charges for 
educational or instructional purposes. 
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6. Fully utilize existing campus capacities and establish priorities for new 
campuses. 

The Governor and Legislature should establish an impartial panel to examine existing and 
potential uses of higher educational facilities, public and private, under varying assumptions 
of utilization (e.g., a six-day academic week, greater early morning and evening utilization, 
and year-round operation). To the extent that new campuses are planned, they should be 
located near population centers. The primary missions of each should be undergraduate 
education, and graduate and research missions (if any) should be assigned only on evidence 
of compelling societal need. 

7. Specialize and cooperate to improve quality and reduce redundancy. 

The only way that the quality of graduate research and professional education can be 
preserved and enhanced during these difficult conditions is through achieving greater 
systemwide economy and efficiency. Campuses must be encouraged to specialize, and the 
three systems of public education must be encouraged to cooperate more extensively within 
and among themselves, and with private institutions. New academic research and graduate 
programs should be established only if they are justified by clearly demonstrating needs that 
cannot be met by existing programs and campuses. 

8. Begin accomplishing more with less. 

Overlap and duplication in campus offerings should be reduced. Moreover, one or more 
pilot programs at the University of California and at the California State University should 
be established to test the feasibility of a three-year degree, the time to degree in much of 
Europe. All institutions should similarly test technological and other productivity 
improvements that promise to meet enrollment demand and reduce time to degree without 
harming learning. 

9. Restructure administrative functions. 

Educational missions should be given the highest priority. The continued need for and size 
of each administrative component at systemwide and campus levels should be reviewed in 
terms of its cost and the value of its contributions to instruction, research and service. 
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Chapter One 



The Legacy of Higher Education in California 

I don’t know how I am going to be able to afford to send my daughter. I 
will have to work two or three jobs. ... I don’t know how we will manage. 

— Career Woman 
Bakersfield, 1993 

The people of California made an historic decision in 1960. As the first wave of “baby 
boomers” matured to college age and the American economy moved into high gear, 
Californians made the benefits of a college education available to every state resident 
motivated and capable of taking advantage of the opportunity. The commitment was a 
legacy intended to benefit successive generations of Californians, each expected to pass it 
on, undiminished, to the next. No other state has matched that impressive commitment to 
opportunity beyond high school. 

Because they have not done so, no other state or nation has harvested the dividends 
Californians have collected from their investment in their colleges and universities: the 
development of the state’s human potential has produced a citizenry with the talents and 
capabilities to enjoy a full life, improve the quality of life, and nurture and sustain the state’s 
economy. Whether assessed in terms of benefit to the individual or the state, the state’s 
support of higher education and individual opportunity has been repaid, many times over. 

That commitment was embedded in the 1960 California Master Plan for Higher 
Education. The Master Plan was given life in a series of legislative enactments and 
“gentlemen’s agreements” that guaranteed California high school graduates tuition-free 
admission to: (1) the University of California, if they ranked in the top 12.5 percent of their 
high school class; (2) the California State University, if they ranked in the top one-third; or 
(3) any of the state’s 107 community colleges. The Master Plan also provided funds to 
support needy state residents attending independent colleges and universities. 

Today, the legacy is badly eroded. Under the severe financial pressures of the early 1990s, 
the state has substantially reduced support for higher education. As Figure 1 indicates (on the 
next page), the state’s three major public systems of higher education have dramatically 
increased the price of higher education to students. As Figure 2 reveals, despite population 
growth and severe economic dislocation, overall student enrollments have declined. 
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FIGURE ONE 



FIGURE TWO 



Percentage Change in 
Student Fees 2 

(1990-91 to 1993-94) 



Percentage Change in 
Enrollment 3 

(1990-91 to 1993-94) 
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Fee increases over the past three years could not have come at a worse time for 
Californians. Reeling from the effects of a deep recession, California’s students and their 
families have seen more of their incomes used to support steep fee increases. As Figure 3 
illustrates (on the next page), fees at the University of California and the California State 
University have taken up an increasing proportion of per capita personal income over the 
past three years. The sharp acceleration since 1990 reflects higher fees and slower growth in 
per capita personal income. 

Just as in 1960, the state today faces a fundamental decision about its future, about how 
it will develop its human talent, and about the role of higher education in the state’s growth. 
A new legacy may, or may not, include all the institutional arrangements of the original 
Master Plan. Times have changed and Californians must change with them. But whatever 
the new arrangements include, it is essential that they reaffirm the importance of access to 
opportunities for learning. 



2 Source: Governor’s budget, 1990-91 through 1993-94. 

3 Enrollment numbers are reported on actual student declines (head count). Sources: UC Office of the 
President, February 1994; CSU Analytic Studies, February 1994; Community College Chancellor’s Office, 
February 1994. 



FIGURE THREE 



UC and CSU Fees as a Percent of 
California Per Capita Income 4 




Source: California State Department of Finance (Per Capita Income) 

*1993 Per Capita Income Estimate, Ctr. for Continuing Study of Calif. Economy 
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The California Higher Education Policy Center is under no illusions about the 
difficulties of maintaining opportunities for quality education. The 1990s dawned with 
higher education in perhaps its worst financial shape of the last 50 years. Following three 
decades of growth and handsome support, the financial outlook has changed. 

Today’s problems are very real. They are not likely to go away in the short run. In the 
long run, even assuming a turnaround in the state’s economy, the problems are likely to 
continue: while demand for places on campus will grow dramatically in the next 15 years, 
concurrent pressures on the state to meet other public needs will mean that higher 
education’s financial crisis will not end when the recession ends. Higher education is being 
forced to meet changing needs in a different financial framework; if our state’s institutions 
fail to adapt today, they will find it increasingly difficult to do so tomorrow. 

There is an urgency about this that is felt by the public but not yet reflected in the 
responses of state government officials and many college and university leaders. Opinion 

4 The fees from California Community Colleges, not included in this figure, have gone from zero to two 
percent of per capita income in California since 1983. 
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polls and focus groups conducted for the Center demonstrate the public’s support for 
educational opportunity and its profound anxiety that California’s legacy of access is in 
danger of being lost. 5 

As the Center reported in The Closing Gateway, when Californians are asked to name 
their concerns about elementary and secondary education, they typically worry about 
quality. But an entirely different set of concerns emerges when they are asked to comment 
on higher education; here the key concerns turn out to be cost and access. 

Californians understand that access to higher education is threatened. Almost 
unanimously, the public agrees (84 percent) with the proposition that “we should not allow 
the price of a college education to keep students who are qualified and motivated to go to 
college from doing so.” Two-thirds of California residents (64 percent) accurately perceive 
that the price of higher education is going up faster than the costs of other things in the state. 
And more than half (52 percent) believe that many qualified people do not currently have the 
opportunity to go to college in California. 

Moreover, people expect the situation to get worse: two-thirds agree that it is more 
difficult to get a college degree than it was ten years ago and three-quarters believe that 
college will be even more inaccessible in the future (see Figure 4). 



FIGURE FOUR 

Difficulty in Obtaining a College Degree 



Compared to 10 
Years From Now 

Compared to 10 
Years Ago 




Percentage saying “more difficult" 



5 See John Immerwahr and Steve Farkas, The Closing Gateway: Californians Consider Their Higher 
Education System (The California Higher Education Policy Center and The Public Agenda Foundation, 
September 1933). 
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Californians believe that educational opportunity is even more important today 
than it was in the 1960s because a college degree is as important to one’s job 
prospects today as a high school diploma was a generation ago (see Figure 5). 



FIGURE FIVE 

Importance of a College Education 




Percentage 

Question: “Which statement comes closer to your own view? High school graduates should 
go on to college because in the long run they’ll have better job prospects, or high school 
graduates should take any decent job offer they get because there are so many unemployed 
people already.” 



The available evidence indicates that the public’s common sense conclusions about the 
status and outlook for higher education in California are not mistaken. Indeed, the situation 
is probably grimmer than the public understands because the state’s colleges and universities 
face a very uncertain outlook in the next two decades — explosive enrollment growth 
combined with constrained public support, without any real plan for dealing with either 
problem. 
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Chapter Two 



Higher Education and California’s Future 



I think everyone should have an opportunity to go to college; but it is 
hard to go, and the price is skyrocketing. 

— Mechanic 
Hayward, 1993 

What lies in store for California higher education over the next fifteen years? We do not 
know, but must make our best guess — and so must the Governor, the Legislature, and 
college and university leaders. We are all responsible for tomorrow’s generation. 

Our own guess: California appears to be in the early stages of massive change that will 
transform higher education as the state itself is transformed in response to the economy’s 
demand for highly skilled workers who can compete in a global market. Even though we 
cannot forecast technological and economic change exactly, we do believe that three 
important variables will have a critical impact on higher education’s ability to respond to 
these changes: the number of probable students, the approximate costs of higher education, 
and the range of potential state revenues. 

The Center’s primary analysis of these issues, as reported in By Design or Default?, uses 
1990-91 as the base year for projecting enrollment growth and educational costs through the 
year 2006. 6 The analysis is not a prediction of the future but a plausible scenario based on 
historical trends and current knowledge. It assumes the continuation of recent demographic 
and economic trends and of the status quo in higher education — e.g., that colleges and 
universities will continue to deliver traditional services in traditional ways. 

These assumptions are very conservative. They do not, for example, take into account 
new demands that might be placed on higher education to retrain and upgrade the 
competence of employees. They ignore the possibility that school reform might markedly 
improve high school performance and graduation rates, with a consequent jump in demand 



® Patrick M. Callan and Joni E. Finney, By Design or Default? (The California Higher Education Policy 
Center, June 1993). The report is based on a technical paper prepared for the Center by Dennis P. Jones, 
Ronald G. Parker, and Peter T. Ewell of the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS), Boulder, Colorado. 



for college places. Despite these conservative assumptions, the results of the analysis are 
startling: 

• California institutions will have to make room for a 50 percent growth in the 
number of full-time equivalent students by the year 2006. 

• That is to say, enrollments are expected to grow from 915,000 in the 1991-92 
school year to 1.4 million by the year 2006. 7 

• Based on the 1991-92 budget, state support will have to increase 52 percent to 
accommodate this enrollment growth. 

• That is to say, state support will have to grow from $5.8 billion in 1991-92 to 
$8.7 billion in 2006. 

• Estimated from the more depressed 1992-93 budget, state funding of higher 
education will have to grow 85 percent to accommodate these students. 

The analysis explored the three most likely ways the state might try to maintain its 
historic commitment to access while continuing to provide educational services as they have 
in the past. Under none of these scenarios could the state or its colleges and universities meet 
this enrollment boom as higher education is currently delivered and financed. 

The first scenario assumes the end of the current recession followed by rapid, powerful 
economic growth accompanied by restored and growing state revenues. Under this vision of 
the future, additional dollars are available for every public need, including higher education. 
Indeed, variations of this scenario have been held out repeatedly by state officials in recent 
years as a justification for fee increases in higher education. The implied promise has been 
that higher education’s financial problems — and the accompanying need to raise fees — will 
disappear when the current recession ends. 

Despite the optimism underlying this view, it turns out to be wishful thinking: in order 
for higher education again to receive its 1991 share of general funds, the state economy 
would have to achieve and sustain a rate of growth of nearly 7 percent annually (nearly 3 
percent adjusted for inflation) to fund the anticipated enrollment boom. Growth in that range 
is conceivable, but not likely. State officials see budget deficits continuing throughout the 
1990s, with a $5 to $7 billion single-year deficit projected for the year 200 1.8 

In short, reliance on renewed economic growth as the salvation of higher education is 
probably not justified. 

A second scenario calls for dramatically increasing higher education’s share of state 
revenues. In 1992-93, higher education’s share of revenues was 12.4 percent, a substantial 
decline from the 15.9 percent level of 1985. Financing the enrollment surge of the next 15 

' Enrollment projections calculated on a full-time-student-equivalent basis. 

^ Kirk Knutson, Beyond Business as Usual (California State Library, May 1993). See also The Commission 
on State Finance, Long-Range General Fund and Expenditure Forecast (1991). 
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years out of the state budget would require an extraordinary reversal in state spending 
priorities: under a business-as-usual approach, meeting the cost of future enrollment demand 
will require the state to provide higher education with nearly 20 percent of general state 
revenues by 2006. 

Even in its glory days in California, higher education never received one-fifth of general 
state revenues in any single year, much less over a sustained period of time. Pressing new 
demands on the state are growing almost exponentially — demands for increased funding for 
elementary and secondary education, preschool programs, services for the elderly, public 
assistance, medical care, corrections, and highways and transportation. This second scenario 
is no more realistic than the first. 

The third scenario calls for closing the gap between growing revenue needs and 
disappointing state support by raising the price charged to students. Since the 1990s dawned, 
this has been the preferred approach of the four-year public colleges and universities. 

There are limits, however, to this approach. Raising the price charged to consumers — 
the students — to cover the entire shortfall would have catastrophic consequences. For 
Californians, the enormously increased student charges would mean a dramatic reduction in 
educational opportunity. For the state, reduced enrollments would run directly counter to 
California’s growing need for a highly skilled workforce. 

Indeed, lower enrollment as a consequence of higher costs is already a reality requiring 
urgent attention, a bridge the state must cross now, not one to be crossed sometime in the 
future. Even with additional financial aid for the most needy, recent increases in costs have 
already contributed to enrollment reductions of 200,000 since 1990. Additional price 
increases, particularly while the state is suffering from economic dislocation and high 
unemployment, can only depress them further. 

It is not surprising that the Center’s polls, as reported in The Closing Gateway , reveal 
growing public frustration, cynicism, and hostility toward the state’s handling of higher 
education in recent years. Californians have little sympathy with efforts to restrict access by 
pulling the rug of opportunity from the next generation. As a respondent in Los Angeles put 
it, “the biggest problem is the elitist problem — the separation of the poor and the wealthy. 
Poor people will have a hard time getting an education, and that will leave everything in the 
hands of the wealthy.” As Figure 6 reveals (on the next page), Californians overwhelmingly 
believe that low-income students have the least chance of any group to attend college. 
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FIGURE SIX 

Which Groups Have Less Opportunity to Attend College? 




Percentage saying "less opportunity" 



More than six out of ten Californians hold the state, not colleges and universities, 
responsible for recent sharp increases in prices (see Figure 7). This cynicism can only be 
compounded if political and academic leaders, many of whom received the full benefit of 
the legacy, refuse to pass it on. 



FIGURE SEVEN 

Reasons for Rising College Prices 



Cutbacks in State Aid 
to Colleges 

Mismanagement by 
State Government 

Overpaid 
Administrators 
Other Prices Rising 
Also 

Too Much Spent on 
Grounds, Bldgs., etc. 

Overpaid Professors 




Percentage saying "very important reason" 
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Three conclusions stand out with special clarity from the Center’s enrollment analysis 
and public opinion poll: 

• Maintaining current levels of access, with no improvements in opportunity for 
any group, will require accommodating a 50 percent increase in the number of 
fuU-time equivalent students by 2006. 

• The people of California place a very high premium on the access promised by 
the legacy they inherited. 

• Marginal changes in traditional financing mechanisms — however configured — 
cannot produce the additional $3 billion needed annually by 2006 to fund new 
enrollments if institutions continue “business as usual.” 

The major challenge facing California’s elected officials is to begin designing policies 
that will stimulate the higher education system to do more with less, i.e., accommodate 
growing enrollments at lower cost per student while delivering on expectations for high 
quality in student learning. Educational leaders are on the front lines, but the Governor and 
Legislature are ultimately responsible for public policy. However capable they may be, 
college and university leaders cannot adequately serve the public interest if forced to operate 
in a state public policy vacuum. 

The Center, along with others in California, has documented and called attention to the 
damaging effects of cutbacks in state appropriations to California colleges and universities. 9 
Less attention and analysis, however, has been devoted to the state general fund and student 
fee revenue available to support higher education. As Table 1 illustrates (on the next page), 
the state general fund and student fee revenues for all three public systems [UC, CSU, and 
the California Community Colleges (CCC)] have been slightly reduced since 1990-91. 
When the sum of the state general fund revenue plus student fees is divided by full time 
students and adjusted for inflation, the University of California and the California 
Community Colleges have lost revenue in real terms since 1990. The revenue of the 
California State University, on the other hand, has increased in real terms by two percent 

As Table 1 illustrates, California faces a challenging agenda if access to learning is to be 
preserved for future generations. As Bruce Johnstone, chancellor of the State University of 
New York points out: 

Colleges and universities must become more productive: that is, produce 
more learning, research, and service at lower unit costs — more efficiently. 

Market and political forces alike are demanding more productivity from all 



9 See Jack McCurdy and William Trombley, On The Brink: The Impact of Budget Cuts on California's Public 
Universities (The California Higher Education Policy Center, August 1993). 
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